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Fall  Blooming 
Bulbs  Add 
Unexpected  Color 

by  Ted  Marston 

You  can  have  a  good  feast  of  bulb  flow¬ 
ers  to  regale  your  eyes  in  the  winding  down 
season  of  autumn.  Spring  brings  such  a  cli¬ 
max  of  bloom  from  bulbs  that  the  more 
modest  joys  of  fall  are  often  forgotten.  And 
since  many  of  these  flowers  spring  up  like 
magic  from  the  bare  ground  after  their  leaves 
die  back,  you  get  an  unexpected  dividend  in 
the  garden.  Most  of  them  are  hardy  in  our 
gardens,  while  even  the  questionable  ones 
will  live  over,  except  in  the  rare  year  when 
the  ground  freezes  deep. 

Good  drainage  is  essential.  Most  of  these 
bulbs  are  native  to  regions  of  summer 
drought  and  winter  rains,  but  this  doesn’t 
mean  they  tolerate  sitting  in  pools  of  water 
in  our  soggy  winters. 

Here  are  a  few  fall-blooming  bulbs: 

Alstroemeria  pulchella  is  hardy  to  10°F. 
It  has  scarlet  flowers  flecked  with  brown 
and  tipped  with  greenish  gold.  Blooming 
period  is  late  summer  into  autumn. 

Amaryllis  belladonna ,  also  known  as 
Belladonna  Lily  or  Naked  Lady,  has  foliage 
that  appears  in  the  spring,  then  dies  down. 
The  two-  to  three-foot  reddish  stalks  are 
topped  by  pink,  rosy  red  or  white  flowers 
with  a  very  nice  fragrance.  It’s  hardy  to 
10°F.  If  the  ground  doesn’t  freeze,  bulbs 
should  be  okay.  Plant  in  the  hottest  part  of 
the  garden.  Named  varieties  are  available 
from  specialist  nurseries.  Hybrids  between 
Crinum  and  A.  belladona  are  also  available 
as  x  Amar crinum  or  Crinodonna. 

Bessera  elegans,  a  member  of  the  ama¬ 
ryllis  family,  is  hardy  to  10°F.  It  has  wiry 
two-  to  three-foot  stems  with  nodding 
purple,  coral  or  scarlet  flowers  with  white 
stripes  inside.  Plant  where  it  can  get  sum¬ 
mer  sun.  It  blooms  from  midsummer  to 
autumn,  and  is  generally  available  only  from 
specialist  nurseries. 


Colchicum  is  sometimes  called  Autumn 
Crocus,  although  it’s  not.  Colchicum  will 
grow  in  partial  shade  to  full  sun.  A  member 
of  the  lily  family,  it  grows  from  four  to  eight 
inches  tall  and  is  native  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  and  parts  of  Asia.  Blooms  are  am¬ 
ethyst,  pink,  mauve,  rose,  violet,  purple  or 
white.  In  late  winter  or  early  spring,  straplike 
leaves  appear,  growing  about  one  foot  high, 


Fall  flowers  regale  your 
eyes  in  the  winding  down 
season  of  autumn. . . 


then  die  after  several  weeks.  Plant  bulbs 
when  dormant,  in  late  summer  or  early  fall, 
three  to  four  inches  deep,  about  nine  inches 
apart.  Divide  when  plantings  become 
crowded. 

C.  agrippinum  bears  medium-sized,  star¬ 
shaped,  violet-amethyst  flowers  checkered 


in  white.  It’s  hardy  to  -10°F.  C.  autumnale 
bears  many  medium  to  large  flowers  and 
C.  byzantium  has  many  globular,  bright 
mauve  flowers  on  long  white  tubes.  A  white, 
purple-tinged  form  is  also  available  in 
mauve,  and  white  single  forms  as  well  as 
violet-amethyst  and  white  double  forms.  It’s 
hardy  to  -20°F.  C.  speciosum  has  the  largest 
flowers  and  is  the  most  popular.  Hardy  to 
-20°,  there  are  several  named  varieties: 
‘Album’  (pure  white  and  scarce),  ‘Lilac 
Wonder’  (amethyst-violet  with  white  lines 
in  the  center),  ‘The  Giant’  (purple  with  a 
white  base),  and  ‘Water  Lily’  (double,  ame¬ 
thyst-pink). 

Crocus  belong  to  the  iris  family  and  are 
grown  from  corms.  Autumn-bloom  species 
and  selections  are  hardy  to  -30°F. 
C.  asturicus  blooms  in  early  fall.  Rowers 
are  mauve  to  violet,  with  light  yellow  styles 
and  anthers.  It’s  a  native  of  northern  Spain. 
C.  kotschyanus  (C.  zonatus)  blooms  in  early 
fall  and  bears  rose-lilac  flowers  with  darker 
veins  and  yellow  center.  It  needs  moisture 
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The  Northwest  Horticultural  Society 

invites  you  to  its 

20th  Annual  Plant  Sale 

Featuring  Rare  and  Unusual  Plants 


Gala  Party 
Plant  Sale 


Thursday,  September  24 

Friday,  September  25 
Saturday,  September  26 

Members  Only  Preview  Sale 


6-8  p.m. 

9  a.m.-6  p.m. 

9  a. m. -3  p.m. 

9-10  a.m.  each  day 


Bonsai  •  Bulbs  •  Ferns  •  Ground  Covers  •  Herbs 
Hydrangea  •  Lilies  •  Native  Plants  •  Perennials 
Rhododendrons  •  Trees  &  Shrubs  •  And  Much  More 

Center  for  Urban  Horticulture,  3501  NE  41st  Street,  Seattle,  WA  98195 


is 


Books  on  Bulbs 

by  Valerie  Easton 

A  selected  list  of  the  many  bulb  books 
in  the  Miller  Library. 

□  Bryan,  John  E.  Bulbs.  2  vol¬ 
umes.  Portland:  Timber  Press,  1989. 

The  most  comprehensive  title  on 
bulbs,  covering  plants  worldwide  that 
grow  from  tubers,  corms,  rhizomes  or 
bulbs.  Information  on  history,  culture, 
propagation,  uses,  pests  and  diseases  is 
given  for  230  genera,  plus  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  species,  varieties  and  cultivars. 

□  Fell,  Derek.  Essential  Bulbs:  The 
100  Best  for  Design  and  Cultivation. 
New  York:  Crescent  Books,  1989. 

This  selective  guide  to  bulbs  is  espe¬ 
cially  useful  for  beginning  gardeners. 
Basic  information  is  accompanied  by 
color  photos  on  every  page  showing 
bulbs  growing  in  combination  with  other 
plants  in  a  variety  of  garden  designs. 

□  Jefferson-Brown,  Michael. 
Narcissus.  Portland:  Timber  Press, 
1991. 

These  most  recognizable  and  per¬ 
haps  best- loved  of  bulbs  are  comprehen¬ 
sively  described.  Color  photographs  of 
their  many  forms  in  the  garden  and  in 
the  wild  are  complemented  by  informa¬ 
tion  on  culture,  history  and  exhibition. 

□  Mathew,  Brian.  The  Smaller 
Bulbs.  London:  Batsford,  1987. 

A  compact  reference  source  for  thor¬ 
ough  information  on  many  of  the  too 
infrequently  used  bulbs  such  as  Fritil- 
laria,  Oxalis,  Colchicum,  Cyclamen  and 
many  others. 

□  Phillips,  Roger;  Rix,  Martyn; 
and  Mathew,  Brian.  The  Random 
House  Book  of  Bulbs.  New  York:  Ran¬ 
dom  House,  1989. 

The  plentiful  and  stunning  color 
photos  are  what  make  this  book  so  valu¬ 
able.  Many  illustrate  bulb,  root  and  leaf, 
while  others  show  the  bulbs  growing  in 
their  native  habitat.  Excellent  for  identi¬ 
fication  as  well  as  inspiration. 

□  Schneider,  Alfred  F.  Park’ s 
Success  with  Bulbs.  Greenwood,  SC: 
George  W.  Park  Seed  Co.,  1981. 

An  easy-to-use  format,  brief  notes 
on  habit  and  culture,  plus  color  photo¬ 
graphs  of  all  plants  discussed,  make  this 
book  an  excellent  quick  reference. 
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year-round.  C.  laevigatus  ‘Fontenayi’  is  an 
early- winter  bloomer  from  Greece.  Flowers 
are  wide  open  rose-lilac  or  purple  with 
feathered  edges,  with  the  fragrance  of  free- 
sias.  C.  sativus,  the  crocus  whose  red  stig¬ 
mas  are  the  spice  saffron,  has  large  purple, 
fragrant  flowers.  C.  speciosus  is  a  variable 
species  from  southeastern  Europe  to  mid- 
Asia  and  has  many  named  varieties.  It’s  the 
earliest  of  the  fall-blooming  crocuses  and 
needs  year-round  moisture. 

Cyclamen  is  a  genus  of  the  primrose 
family.  They  grow  mostly  in  light  shade. 

C.  hederifolium  ( C.  neapolitanum)  has  pink 
or  white  flowers  with  dark  eyes  and  blooms 
in  late  summer  and  autumn.  C.  pupurascen 
( C.  europaeum),  originally  from  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Alps,  blooms  from  late  summer  to  fall. 
It  bears  highly  scented  rose-red,  rose-pink 
to  magenta  flowers  with  crimson  blotches  at 
the  base. 

Dietes,  often  called  Butterfly  Iris  or 
Fortnight  Lily,  is  a  member  of  the  iris  fam¬ 
ily  and  grows  from  a  rhizome.  It  will  bloom 
most  of  the  year  if  temperatures  don’t  drop 
below  20°F.  Each  flower  lasts  only  a  day, 
but  the  plant  flowers  heavily  for  two  weeks, 
then  rests  for  two  weeks  and  starts  again. 

D.  bicolor  (Moraea  bicolor)  grows  to  two 
feet  tall  and  has  two-inch  yellow  flowers 
with  blackish  brown  blotches.  D.  iridoides 
(D.  vegeta,  Moraea  vegeta,  M.  iridoides) 
grow  three  to  four  feet  tall  with  three-inch 
white,  yellow-marked,  blue-crested  flowers. 
Do  not  remove  bloom  stems  after  flower¬ 
ing,  for  repeat  bloom  comes  from  them. 

Lilium  has  a  few  varieties  that  bloom  in 
late  summer  to  early  fall.  These  include 
L.  auratum  (gold-banded  lily)  which  grows 
three  to  eight  feet  tall  with  up  to  35  fragrant 
flowers  per  stem.  The  typical  flower  is  white 
and  spotted  with  crimson,  but  there  are  many 
other  colors  as  well. 

Lycoris  is  a  late  summer  to  fall  flowering 
member  of  the  amaryllis  family.  Flower 
stems  emerge  naked  in  late  summer  or  early 
fall;  leaves  appear  later  and  last  until  spring. 
It  is  generally  hardy  in  the  Seattle  area  when 
the  ground  does  not  freeze.  L.  africana , 
native  from  China  to  Burma,  is  also  called 
hurricane  lily  or  golden  spider  lily.  Hardy  to 
-10°F,  it  has  stems  up  to  18  inches  and 
yellow  recurved  petals  with  wavy  edges. 
L.  radiata,  from  China  and  Japan,  has  pink 
flowers,  otherwise  is  similar  to  above. 
L.  squamigera  (also  called  resurrection  lily 
or  magic  lily)  has  large,  smooth-petalled. 


rose-pink  flowers  with  an  amethyst  fringe 
on  stems  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet  tall. 

Nerine  is  a  genus  of  the  amaryllis  fam¬ 
ily,  native  to  South  Africa.  Deciduous  bulbs* 
the  leaves  appear  in  spring,  then  die  down 
and  flowers  appear  as  if  by  magic  in  fall. 
Only  one  reliably  hardy  here  is  N.  bowdenii , 
which  grows  to  15  inches  tall  with  pale  pink 
to  rose  pink  flowers  marked  in  deeper  tones. 
It  tolerates  temperatures  down  to  20°F,  but 
will  winter  at  lower  temperatures  if  the 
ground  doesn’t  freeze. 

Schizostylis  is  very  good  for  continuous 
bloom  all  fall.  It  grows  best  in  full  sun  but 
will  tolerate  partial  shade.  A  member  of 
the  iris  family,  the  species  from  South  Africa 
( S .  coccinea)  has  crimson  flowers  on  a  two- 
foot  stem,  above  swordlike  leaves.  Varieties 
include:  ‘Mrs.  Hegarty,‘  with  pale  pink 
flowers;  ‘Viscountess  Byng,’  red  and  late 


Scarlet  schizostylis 

flowering;  ‘Major’  (‘Gigantea,’  ‘Grandi- 
flora’),  large,  abundant  scarlet  flowers;  and 
‘Sunrise,’  with  large  pink  flowers.  They 
quickly  become  congested  and  should  be 
divided  every  few  years.  Plant  or  divide 
rhizomes  in  the  fall  after  flowering  or  in 
earliest  spring,  one  to  two  inches  deep.  They 
like  regular  watering  during  growth  and 
bloom. 

Sternbergia  lutea  (sometimes  called 
Lily  of  the  Field,  for  its  possible  identity 
as  referenced  in  the  Bible)  is  a  native  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Near  East  and  is  a 
member  of  the  amaryllis  family.  A  true 
bulb,  the  yellow  flowers  are  very  crocus-1 
like.  Leaves  may  appear  at  the  same  time  as 
the  flowers  or  after.  Plant  in  warmest,  driest 
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)art  of  the  garden  and  leave  undisturbed. 
'Jewly  planted  bulbs  often  do  not  bloom  the 

Iirst  year. 

Allium  has  several  varieties  that  bloom 
n  the  fall.  The  earliest  autumn  flowering 
>ne  is  A.  beesianum,  from  the  eastern 
iimalayas  to  China,  which  has  drooping 
ky-blue  flowers  on  stems  up  to  eight  inches 
ising  from  among  its  thin  leaves.  A. 
allismishon  is  a  dainty  species  from  Greece 
vhich  has  thread-like  leaves  and  flower 
terns  up  to  six  inches,  with  a  few  white 
lowers  per  umbel.  Sometimes  flowers  are 
>ale  pink.  A  subspecies  haemostrictum, 
estricted  to  Crete,  has  red  spots  on  the 
nsides  of  flowers. 

Flowering  in  mid-autumn  is 
L  thunbergii  from  Japan.  An  umbel  of 
nany  reddish-purple  flowers  are  borne  on  a 
ix-inch  stem.  The  latest  allium  to  flower, 
vith  blooms  which  can  last  into  early  winter, 
s  A.  virgunculae ,  also  from  Japan.  It  has 
>erennial  leaves  which  do  not  seem  to  be 
iffected  by  die-back.  Flower  stems  of  four 
nches  bear  delicate  pink  or  pale  purplish 
lowers.  There  is  also  a  white  flowered  form. 

Good  garden  centers  will  carry  a  number 
)f  these  fall-blooming  bulbs,  and  the  NHS 

IJlant  Sale  will  also  offer  a  selection.  Others 
:an  be  found  only  at  specialty  nurseries, 
)ften  by  mail  order.  Sources  include: 

McClure  &  Zimmerman 
1422  W.  Thomdale 
Chicago,  IL  60660 
( catalog  free ) 


Anthony  J.  Skittone 
1415  Eucalyptus 
San  Francisco,  C A  94132 
(catalog  $1) 

Cape  Seed  &  Bulb 
P.O.  Box  4063 
Idas  Valley,  Stellenbosch 
Cape,  South  Africa  7609 
(catalog  $4) 


Avon  Bulbs 

Burnt  House  Farm,  Mid  Lambrook 
South  Petherton,  Somerset,  England 
TA13  5HE 
(catalog  $1) 

Paul  Christian 

Pentre  Cottage 

Minera,  Wrexham 

Clwyd,  North  Wales,  England 

LL113DP 

(catalog  $1) 

Ted  Marston  gardens  in  Kirkland. 


Designing 
with  Bulbs 

by  Doug  Bayley 

I  remember  helping  my 
mother  plant  some  very  early 
tulips  at  the  end  of  our  garden 
when  I  was  about  six  years 
old.  A  horticulturist  friend 
dropped  by  and  teased  her, 
asking  who  would  be  out  in 
that  part  of  the  garden  in  the 
cold  days  of  March.  My 
mother  reconsidered  and 
planted  her  bulbs  near  the 
front  door  where  people  could  see  them 
while  removing  raincoats  and  putting  away 
umbrellas. 

Bulbs  are  planted  so  many  months 
before  they  bloom  that  it  takes  an  experi¬ 
enced  gardener  to  think  ahead  and  know 
to  plant  where  they  will  offer  the  most 
pleasure.  This  is  doubly  important  because 
so  many  of  the  earliest  spring  bulbs  are 
tiny  in  flower  and  need  to  be  seen  at  close 
range. 

Bulbs  offer  the  gardener  a  range  of 
opportunities  to  brighten  gaps  in  the  garden, 
to  complement  existing  arrangements  of 
blooming  plants,  and  to  celebrate  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  seasons.  Bulbs  can  be  treated  as 
temporary  fixes  or  as  permanent  features. 
From  the  earliest  crocus  to  the  last  cycla¬ 
men,  there  is  a  bulb  for  all  seasons.  The 
question  is  where  to  plant  them. 

Color  is  another  consideration.  Light- 
colored  and  white  bulbs  are  more  visible 
in  our  grey  Northwest  weather  and  under 
lights  at  night.  However,  after  a  long,  grey 
winter,  we  are  all  ready  for  some  brighter 
colors.  In  the  early  spring,  many  common 
garden  plants  are  in  shades  of  strong  yellow 
and  deep  pink,  colors  we  would  shrink  from 
later  in  the  year.  Adding  some  ivory -colored 
daffodils  and  blue  chionodoxa  might  make 
the  arrangement  more  successful. 

Considerations for 
Siting  Plants 

The  general  rules  of  design  apply  here. 
More  detailed  effects  are  best  in  the  fore¬ 
ground,  broader  groups  are  needed  to  make 
an  impact  at  a  distance.  Generally,  it’s  a 
mistake  to  compete  with  any  larger  effects. 
For  instance,  a  whitcombi  flowering  cherry 
in  full  bloom  will  probably  not  be  improved 
by  a  handful  of  red  tulips  at  its  base.  Whether 


or  not  it’s  desirable  to  have  one  or  two  peaks 
during  the  spring,  or  simply  to  have  a  series 
of  smaller  incidences,  is  something  every 
gardener  must  decide.  So  much  is  happen¬ 
ing  in  the  garden  in  May;  it’s  a  personal 
preference  to  concentrate  on  bulbs  which 
bloom  earlier  or  later. 

The  good  news  is  that  there  is  always 
room  for  bulbs.  They  take  up  little  horizon¬ 
tal  space.  Many  can  be  planted  in  the  middle 
of  other  plants,  as  long  as  two-thirds  of  the 
stem  is  above  the  foliage  of  the  companion 
plant.  For  instance,  daffodils  can  be  planted 
in  the  middle  of  hosta  or  hardy  geraniums; 
the  emerging  foliage  of  the  perennial  will 
cover  the  dying  foliage  of  the  daffodils. 
Crocus  and  small  tulips  grow  through 
heather.  There  is  always  room  for  lilies 
amongst  perennials,  even  rhododendrons 
and  roses,  since  the  roots  love  shade  and  the 
tops  like  sun. 

Bulbs  are  perfect  companion  plants  and 
a  perfect  way  to  add  another  season  of  color. 
Not  used  nearly  enough  are  the  summer 
blooming  bulbs  such  as  galtonia.  I  am  even 
convinced  there  is  a  tasteful  way  to  use 
gladiola  interplanted  with  other  shrubs  that 
have  already  bloomed,  if  one  stays  clear  of 
bicolors. 

Planning  with  bulbs  is  a  true  test  of  a 
seasoned  gardener  because  it  takes  experi¬ 
ence  and  forethought.  Never  fear,  though — 
if  there  is  a  mistake,  and  we  all  make  them, 
just  pick  the  flowers  and  take  them  into  the 
house. 

Doug  Bayley  is  a  landscape  design  con¬ 
sultant  based  in  Seattle  and  also  associated 
with  Wells-Medina  Nursery.  He  will  be  at 
the  NHS  Plant  Sale  in  September  to  consult 
with  gardeners. 
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Come  to  the  20th  Annual 

“Plant  Lover’s  Plant  Sale” 


Friday,  September  25  •  9a.m.-6p.m. 
Saturday,  September  26  •  9a.m.-3p.m. 
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Center  for  Urban  Horticulture 

3501  41st  Avenue  NE,  Seattle 

Don’t  Miss  It! 


The  Plant  Sale 

An  exciting  horticultural  happening 
occurs  again  this  September:  The  NHS 
Annual  Plant  Sale,  chaired  by  Grace  Smith, 
Eve  Mauger  and  Shaun  McMahan,  and  a 
highlight  for  gardeners  in  the  region.  The 
sale  will  have  special  events,  consultants  on 
hand  and  refreshments,  in  addition  to  the 
wide  range  of  plants,  bulbs,  tools,  art  and 
books  that  Northwest  gardeners  look  for¬ 
ward  to  each  year. 

The  most  exciting  plant  material  ever 
offered  will  be  available  to  NHS  members 
and  to  the  general  public.  Members  will 
have  first  choice,  however,  for  the  first  hour 
of  each  sale  day  (9-10  a.m.)  is  open  to 
members  only. 

Sallie  Allen  of  the  Collector’s  Comer 
department  exemplifies  this  year’s  enthu¬ 
siasm  about  the  wonderful  selection  of 
plants:  “We  are  adding  NEW  names,  NEW 
nurseries  and  wonderful  NEW  plant  mate¬ 
rial  that  we  have  tried  to  obtain  but  have 
never  succeeded  with  before.  YES,  we  are 
excited!” 

Fall:  The  Best  Time  to  Plant 

While  the  drought  this  year  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  has  challenged  us,  it  has  also 
reaffirmed  what  good  gardeners  have 
always  known:  Fall  is  the  best  time  for 
planting. 


Members  of  the  Plant  Sale  Committee 
have  been  busy  all  summer,  scouting  out 
the  best  Northwest  growers  of  rare  and 
hard-to-find  perennials,  trees  and  shrubs, 
native  plants,  ferns,  azaleas  and  rhododen¬ 
drons,  bonsai,  dahlias,  lilies,  herbs,  butter¬ 
fly  and  bird  plants,  bulbs  for  all  seasons, 
and  much,  much  more.  A  plentiful  supply 
of  drought-tolerant  plants  also  will  be 
available,  tagged  with  yellow  labels. 

You  won’t  want  to  miss  this  once-a-year 
horticultural  event!  See  you  there! 


Photo  by  Trudy  Baldwin 


A  happy  gardener  at  last  year’s  fall  plant 
sale  takes  home  her  treasures. 


Plant  Sale  [ 

Lectures  ' 

Friday,  September  25  I 

1 1  a.m.  Herb  Senft,  owner,  Skyline 

Nurseries :  “Olympic  « 

Wildflowers”  L 

12:30  p.m.  Phil  Wood,  landscape  l 
designer:  “Plants  for  Privacy 
and  Screening”  5 

2  p.m.  Doug  Bayley,  landscape 

designer:  “Perennials  for 
Year-Round  Interest”  i 

Saturday,  September  26 

1 1  a.m.  Pete  Ray,  owner,  Puget  * 
Garden  Resources:  “A  1 
Hortus  of  a  Different  Color:  ] 
Leaf  Color  in  the  Garden”  ( 

l 

12:30  p.m.  Arthur Kruckeberg,  Prof esso  ! 

Emeritus,  Botany,  University  \ 
of  Washington:  “Native 
Plants  in  the  Garden 
and  Their  Exotic  Companion: 

2  p.m.  Dan  Hinkley,  owner, 

H  eronswood  Nursery: 
“Foliage  Plants  for  the  Mixet 
Border”  j 
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Mark  Your  Calendar 

Upcoming  Events 

September  13 

Seattle  Volunteer  Park 
Conservatory  Plant  Sale 

information:  684-4743 


September  19, 10  a.m.-12  noon 
Rhododendron  Species 
oundation  Class 

‘Trough  Building  for  Alpine  Plants” 

RSF,  Federal  Way 
ost:  $15 

InformationIPre-registration:  8384646 
September  24, 6-8  p.m. 

NHS  “Plant  Lover’s 
Party” 

A  gala  celebration  of  NHS’ s  first  quarter- 
century.  Hor  d’oeuvres,  wine,  music,  mini¬ 
auction.  (Please  see  story  inset  at  right.) 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture* 

Cost:  $25 

Information:  527-1794 


September  25, 9  a.m.-6  p.m. 
September  26, 9  a.m.-3  p.m. 

NHS  Annual  Plant  Sale: 
“Plant  Lover’s  Plant  Sale” 


Center  for  Urban  Horticulture* 
Information:  527-1794 


September  26 

Tilth  Organic  Harvest  Fair 

Meridian  City  Park,  4649  Sunnyside 
Avenue  N.,  Seattle 
Information:  567-5004 


October  3, 9:30  a.m.-3  p.m. 

Rhododendron  Species 
Foundation  Members’  Day 
Sale  and  Open  House 

Special  welcome  for  John  Fitzpatrick, 
new  RSF  Director,  at  1 1  a.m. 

RSF,  Federal  Way 
Information:  8384646 

October  4, 11  a.m.-5  p.m. 

Arboretum  Fall  Bulb 
and  Plant  Sale 

Graham  Visitor’s  Center,  Washington 
Park  Arboretum 
Information:  543-8800 


>s 

)Jt  ^ 


The  Gala  Is  Coming! 

Save  room  on  your  calendar  for 
the  NHS  Gala  on  September  24,  from 
6-8  p.m.  at  the  Center  for  Urban  Hor¬ 
ticulture,  to  celebrate  the  25th  anni¬ 
versary  of  NHS.  This  will  be  a  de¬ 
lightful  time,  and  also  a  chance  to 
preview  plants  available  at  the  sale 
the  following  two  days.  Most  impor¬ 
tantly,  it  is  an  occasion  to  honor  the 
members  and  volunteers  who  have 
supported  the  growth  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  This 
support  and  dedication  has  resulted  in 
a  wonderful  range  of  offerings 
through  NHS,  including  outstanding 
lectures,  tours,  and  support  for  horti¬ 
cultural  education  in  the  Northwest. 

This  is  a  time  to  be  with  fellow 
members,  growers  and  others  in¬ 
volved  with  NHS  over  the  years.  A 
well-known  gardening  personality 
will  auction  a  select  number  of  horti¬ 
cultural  treasures  during  the  evening. 

All  proceeds  from  the  $25  admis¬ 
sion  will  benefit  horticultural  projects 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Iris  Wagner, 
Party  Chair,  comments,  “We  are 
planning  a  relaxed,  festive  time  for 
our  members  and  friends  and  are  very 
excited  to  be  celebrating  25  years  of 
history  and  accomplishment.” 


October  25,  11  a.m.4  p.m. 

Fun  for  All  at  the  Fall  Festival 

Family  activities:  pumpkin  decorating, 
wreath-making,  tours. 

Graham  Visitors’  Center,  Washington 
Park  Arboretum 
Information:  685-8033 

November  3, 10:30  a.m. 

(coffee  at  10  a.m.) 

NHS  Lecture:  “Holiday 

Floral  Arrangements” 

Lecture  by  John  Yaconetti,  Seattle  land¬ 
scape  designer  and  White  House  florist  for 
President  Ford.  (Please  see  “Fall  Program 
Events”  on  page  7.) 

NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban  Horticulture* 
Cost:  $5  (tickets  at  door) 

Information:  527-1794 

November  7, 10  a.m.-  4  p.m. 

CUH  Field  Sketching 

Instructed  by  Margaret  Davidson  and 
Ramona  Hammerly 
Cost:  $55 

Information :  543-8616 

December  5 
Greens  Galore 
Holiday  preparations. 

Graham  Visitors’  Center,  Washington 
Park  Arboretum 
Information:  543-8800 


*  See  map,  below. 


October  9, 10  a.m.-2  p.m. 

NHS  Garden  Tour 

Exceptionally  large,  private 
garden,  fall  foliage,  Pacific  Northwest  and 
Japanese  styles.  (Pre-registration  required. 
Please  see  story  and  form  on  page  7.) 
Cost:  $15,  includes  box  lunch 
Information :  527-1794 

October  24, 8:30  a.m.4  p.m. 

CUH  Perennials  Symposium 

Sue  Buckles,  Jerry  Sedenko,  Christopher 
Woods,  Barry  Yinger 
Cost:  $45,  includes  lunch 
InformationIPre-registration:  543-8616 
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Having  Fun  with 
the  Miniatures 

Minor  Bulbs,  Little  Bulbs 

by  Mayde  C.  Anderson 

Miniatures  are  considered  those  with 
stems  no  higher  than  eight  inches  and  flow¬ 
ers  correspondingly  small.  Many  of  the  most 
appealing  bulbs  are  species  (wild  forms) 
and  are  relatively  inexpensive.  The  bulbs  in 
the  market  today  have  been  propagated  by 
either  seed,  division  or  even  tissue  culture,  at 
nurseries  in  Holland,  England  and  the 
United  States.  These  do  not  sell  “collected 
bulbs.” 

The  miniatures  have  moderate  demands 
— once  located  where  they  are  happy  and 
remain  undisturbed,  many  increase  rapidly, 
bringing  rewards  of  continuous  bloom  year 
after  year.  For  splashes  of  color,  be  sure  to 
plant  bulbs  in  clusters  rather  than  singly  in 
rows:  larger  bulbs  four  to  six  inches  apart, 
small  bulbs  one  to  two  inches.  They  also 
can  be  layered  with  the  small  ones  on  top, 
which  will  bloom  earlier. 

Nearly  all  these  bulbs  flourish  in  rock 
gardens — some  will  naturalize  in  grass — 
some  lend  themselves  to  open  woodland  or 
woodsy  paths  and  most  to  skirting  the  base 
of  lightly  shading  shrubbery  and  spring 
flowering  trees.  Plant  as  soon  as  you  get 
them.  If  that  is  not  possible,  store  in  venti¬ 
lated  bags  in  a  cool  place,  such  as  the  bottom 
of  a  refrigerator  (42°). 

They  are  easy  to  grow  in  containers 
where  you  can  provide  proper  soil,  perfect 
drainage,  all-important  cool  conditions  dur¬ 
ing  rooting  period,  and  shade  from  hot  sun 
while  flowers  are  in  bloom.  You  can  also  be 
sure  that  bulbs  dry  out  properly  after  bloom- 


Narcissus  bulbocodium 


ing  and  are  protected  from  squirrels,  etc. 
Best  of  all,  you  can  enjoy  them  in  the  house. 

Selecting  suitable  containers  is  fun. 
Small  bonsai  pots  are  especially  appropriate 
containers,  covering  drainage  holes  with 
pieces  of  plastic  screening  to  save  space. 
When  you  leave  them  outside,  be  sure  to 
cover  with  fir  boughs,  saw  dust,  etc.,  to 
protect  from  freezing  cold  and  rodents. 

Bulbs  grow  best  in  sandy  loam  with  leaf 
mold,  as  in  compost,  added  with  coarse  sand 
or  granite  grit  for  good  drainage,  which  is 
essential.  A  rule  of  thumb  is  to  plant  the 
bulbs  three  times  the  depth  of  the  bulb.  It  is 
important  to  encourage  them  to  make  strong 
roots  before  they  start  growth  above  ground. 
After  bulbs  bloom,  let  foliage  ripen — never 
cut  leaves  while  they  are  green.  Lift  and 
divide  when  they  become  crowded. 

Some  of  my  favorites  are  the  winter 
aconites,  Eranthis,  which  appears  as  golden 
buttercups  resting  on  emerald-green  cush¬ 
ions  of  leaves.  They  flower  for  about  six 
weeks.  These  little  tubers  suffer  if  allowed 
to  dry  out,  so  soak  them  overnight  in  water 
and  plant  at  once.  The  snowdrops — 
Galanthus — appear  in  early  February  and 
March.  Be  sure  to  plant  the  bulbs  close 
together  in  drifts.  The  starry,  sky-blue, 
white-centered  Chionodoxa  are  a  bright  spot 


in  the  garden  in  March  and  April.  The 
Puschkinias  are  a  bulbous  rooted  plant  that 
produce  small  white  and  blue  flowers  in 
early  spring.  They  are  checkered  in  shades 
of  dull  red,  red,  white,  yellow,  or  pure  white. 
They  appreciate  more  moisture  than  most. 

Species  tulips  are  early  to  flower,  and  if 
left  undisturbed,  colonize  quickly.  The 
miniature  narcissi  are  a  joy  to  behold.  The 
Narcissus  bulbocodium ,  Hoop  Petticoat, 
resembles  just  what  the  name  implies. 

And  I  can’t  forget  to  mention  the  darling 
little  crocus.  The  species  are  particularly 
easy  to  cultivate  and  come  in  purple,  yellow, 
blue,  cream,  white  and  sometimes  striped. 
The  bulbous  Iris  reticulata  and  its  varieties 
bloom  about  the  same  time  as  crocus.  Soft 
velvety  flowers  with  the  fragrance  of  violets 
bloom  on  four-  or  five-inch  stems.  There  are 
many  varieties  in  shades  of  violet,  lavender, 
light  and  dark  blue,  and  purple. 

I  hope  you  will  enjoy  the  “miniatures”  as 
much  as  I  do... 

Mayde  C.  Anderson  is  a  Board  member 
of  the  Northwest  Horticultural  Society  and\ 
belongs  to  numerous  plant  societies  andM 
garden  clubs.  She  remarks,  “From  my  ear- 1 
liest  days,  I  have  always  been  interested  in  \ 
gardening.” 


Our  Fall  Plant  Sale  on  September  25  and  26  has  been  planned  with  your  gardening 
needs  in  mind.  We  are  all  re-evaluating  our  gardens  after  the  long  dry  summer.  Come 
and  buy  drought-tolerant  trees  and  shrubs,  plan  a  hedge,  add  an  ornamental  vine,  re-do 
your  perennial  border,  then  surround  it  all  with  ground  cover  and  bulbs.  Fall  is  the  very 
best  time  to  plant  so  root  systems  become  established  before  the  burst  of  spring  growth. 

Enrich  your  garden  palette,  replace,  enhance  or  add  wonderful  treasures  from  our  fall 
sale.  This  year,  the  plants  will  be  unusual,  as  always,  and  the  experts  and  growers  will  be 
there  throughout  the  sale  to  answer  your  questions. 

Also — come  celebrate  with  us  at  the  Preview  and  Gala  Party,  Thursday, 
September  24,  the  night  before  the  sale,  as  we  honor  NHS  founders,  patrons  and 
participating  growers.  Exciting  horticultural  treasures  will  be  auctioned,  and  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  preview  the  sale  and  meet  who’s  who  in  Northwest  horticulture. 

Fall  is  full  of  wonderful  happenings.  Be  sure  to  attend  John  Yaconetti’s  November 
lecture,  “Holiday  Floral  Arrangements,”  and  also  to  tour  the  magical  garden  of  Terry 
Welch  in  October. 

I  hope  to  see  you  at  the  sale  with  boxes  and  wagons  loaded. 

(\\[c\f\OJL  ^  Lm'aa'N 

Michael  Lynn  ' 
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Powdery  Mildew 
.on  Rhododendrons 

by  Laura  Lipton 

A  recent  article  in  the  Journal  of  the 
American  Rhododendron  Society  (Spring 
1992)  should  be  of  interest  to  gardeners  and 
horticulturists  in  Puget  Sound.  The  article, 
by  Ken  Gibson  of  British  Columbia,  iden¬ 
tifies  a  “new”  form  of  powdery  mildew  now 
being  found  in  rhododendron  collections  in 
the  Pacific  Northwest.  Gibson  refers  to  an 
earlier  article  by  Kenneth  Cox  which 
appeared  in  the  Fall  1989  issue  of  the  jour¬ 
nal,  in  which  Cox  says  that  he  had  observed 
the  powdery  mildew  in  the  British  Isles  in 
the  1970s,  and  since  then  in  Australia, 
France,  New  Zealand  and  the  U.S.,  specifi¬ 
cally  the  Pacific  Northwest.  Cox  says,  “I 
would  hazard  to  guess  that  every  rhododen¬ 
dron  collection  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
unless  very  isolated,  will  become  affected 
by  the  disease  in  the  next  few  years.” 

Cox  provided  this  description  of  the 
powdery  mildew: 

This  is  not  the  same  mildew  which 

attacks  deciduous  azaleas  in  the  U.S., 

•  coating  the  leaf  with  whitish  powder, 
but  rather  one  which  appears  on  the 
leaf  underside...  Infection  appears 
s  on  new  growth...  It  is  often  first 
manifest  in  yellowish  discoloration 


on  the  upper  leaf  surface  (sometimes 
spots,  sometimes  rings). . .  these  cor¬ 
respond  to  patches  of  white,  grey, 
brown  or  later  near-black  powder  on 
the  lower  leaf  surface.  In  severe 
cases,  the  whole  leaf  is  affected  and 
can  drop  off,  and  in  such  cases,  near 
or  total  defoliation  can  kill  the  plant 
outright.  Hybrids  suffer  worse  than 
species. . .  plants  in  shady,  sheltered 
sites  suffer  far  worse  than  the  same 
plant  growing  in  the  open. 

Cox,  in  his  book  A  Plantsman’s  Guide 
to  Rhododendrons  (1989),  includes  a  list  of 
varieties  that  are  most  susceptible  to  pow¬ 
dery  mildew,  among  them  R.  cinnaba- 
rinum,  R.  succothii,  R.  thomsonii,  ‘Eliz¬ 
abeth,’  ‘Lady  Chamberlain,’  ‘Virginia 
Richards,’  ‘Bo Peep,’  ‘Purple  Splendor’  and 
many  others. 

Spraying  can  help  control,  but  not  cure, 
the  disease.  Washington  State  University 
plant  pathologists  recommend  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  Benomyl  or  Bayleton  to  control  the 
disease  (some  regulations  apply  to  the 
chemicals).  Sanitation  and  cleanup  of  fallen 
leaves  may  also  cut  down  on  the  spread  of 
the  disease,  according  to  King  County 
Master  Gardeners.  Kenneth  Cox  has  recom¬ 
mended  avoiding  or  even  removing  the  most 
susceptible  varieties  in  your  garden. 

The  Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library  at  the 
Center  for  Urban  Horticulture  has  original 
editions  of  the  two  journal  articles  and  the 


book  by  Cox  mentioned  above.  All  have 
color  illustrations  of  affected  leaves.  These 
are  reference  copies  which  may  be  photo¬ 
copied.  The  library  is  open  Monday  through 
Friday,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m.,  and  is  now  also 
open  to  the  public  Monday  evenings  until 
8  p.m.,  thanks  to  a  grant  from  NHS.  Please 
call  the  library  at  543-8616  for  further  infor¬ 
mation. 

Laura  Lipton  is  a  librarian  at  the 
Elisabeth  C.  Miller  Library. 


Volunteer 

Opportunity 

Members  often  ask  about  volunteer 
opportunities.  One  avenue  is  participa¬ 
tion  in  NHS  mailing  parties,  attaching 
labels  to  materials  that  go  out  to  the 
membership,  such  as  newsletters,  lec- 
ture/tour  announcements,  etc.  These 
gatherings  are  fun — the  participants 
enjoy  contributing  to  the  organization 
as  well  as  sharing  the  special  compan¬ 
ionship  with  others  in  the  organization. 
Refreshments  are  provided. 

If  you  or  someone  you  know  might 
be  interested  in  occasional  participa¬ 
tion,  please  leave  a  message  at  the  NHS 
Office,  527-1794.  Someone  will  call 
you  back  shortly  with  details  and 
schedule  information. 


NHS  Fall  Program  Events 


FRIDAY 


Oct.  9 

Garden  Tour 

10:30  a.m.-2  p.m. 


TUESDAY 


Nov.  3 
Holiday 
i  Arrangements 
^  10  a.m. 


Tour  T.R.  Welch’s  Woodinville  woodland  stroll  garden. 
Two  carpool  sites  (please  mark  the  appropriate  space  on  the 
registration  form);  meet  at  10  a.m.  at  either: 

•  Seattle:  Museum  of  History  and  Industry,  2700  -  24th 
East  (east  end  of  parking  lot);  or 

•  Eastside:  St.  Thomas  Church  parking  lot,  NE  8th  & 
84th,  Medina 

Cost  fthe  tour  is  $15  and  includes  box  lunch.  To  register, 
fill  out  the  registration  form  at  right  and  send  to:  NHS, 
Isaacson  Hall,  University  of  Washington  GF-15,  Seattle, 

WA  98195.  For  more  information,  please  call  527-1794. 

John  Yaconetti,  Seattle  antique  dealer  and  floral  designer 
at  President  Ford’s  White  House,  will  demonstrate  several 
floral  and  seasonal  decorations  (e.g.,  mantel,  table,  wreath). 
Join  us  and  plan  your  festive  decor  for  Thanksgiving, 
Christmas  and  New  Year’s! 

The  program  will  be  held  at  NHS  Hall,  Center  for  Urban 
Horticulture,  3501  NE  41st  Street,  Seattle.  Coffee  will  be 
served  at  10  a.m.  Cost  at  the  door  is  $4  for  NHS  Members, 
$5  for  the  public.  Please  call  527-1794  for  more  information. 


I - 1 

Registration  for  Welch 

Stroll  Garden  Tour 

Friday,  Oct.  9, 10:30  a.m. -2  p.m. 

Send  completed  registration  form  to: 

NHS,  Isaacson  Hall,  University  of 
Washington  GF-15,  Seattle,  WA  98195. 

Please  reserve  space  for: 

_ NHS  Members  at  $4  each 

_ General  Admission  at  $5  each 


Amount  enclosed:  $. 
Name 


I  (we)  will  meet  at  the  following 
carpool  site:  □  Seattle  □  Eastside 

(A  map  will  be  mailed  to  you  upon  receipt 
of  your  check.) 
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by  Valerie 
Easton 


New  Leaves 
in  the  Miller 
Library 


The  Visual  Dictionary  of  Plants.  1st 
American  ed.  Eyewitness  Visual  Diction¬ 
aries.  New  York:  Dorling  Kindersley,  1992. 

Bechtel,  Helmut;  Cribb,  Phillip;  and 
Launert,  Edmund.  The  Manual  of  Culti¬ 
vated  Orchid  Species.  3rd  ed.  Cambridge, 
MA:  MIT  Press,  1992. 

Bennett,  Jennifer.  Lilies  of  the  Hearth: 
The  Historical  Relationship  between 
Women  and  Plants.  Camden  East,  Ont.: 
Camden  House,  1991. 

Billington,  Jill.  Architectural  Foliage: 
Shape,  Form  and  Texture  of  Foliage  Plants 
in  Garden  Design.  London:  Ward  Lock, 

1991. 

Druse,  Kenneth.  The  Natural  Shade 
Garden.  1st  ed.  New  York:  Clarkson  Potter, 

1992. 

Duke,  James  A.  Handbook  of  Edible 
Weeds.  Boca  Raton:  CRC  Press,  1992. 


Halpin,  Anne  Moyer.  Foolproof  Plant¬ 
ing:  How  to  Successfully  Start  and  Propa¬ 
gate  More  than  250  Vegetables,  Flowers, 
Trees  and  Shrubs.  Emmaus,  PA:  Rodale 
Press,  1990. 

Huxley,  Anthony  Julian  and  Griffiths, 
Mark.  New  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
Dictionary  of  Gardening.  New  York: 
Stockton  Press,  1992. 

Jordan,  Cora.  Neighbor  Law:  Fences, 
Trees,  Boundaries  and  Noise.  1st  ed.  Ber¬ 
keley,  CA:  Nolo  Press,  1991. 

Joyce,  David.  The  Complete  Guide  to 
Pruning  and  Training  Plants.  New  York: 
Simon  and  Schuster,  1992. 

Kirkpatrick,  Debra.  Using  Herbs  in  the 
Landscape:  How  to  Design  and  Grow 
Gardens  of  Herbal  Annuals,  Perennials, 
Shrubs  and  Trees.  1st  ed.  Harrisburg,  PA: 
Stackpole  Books,  1992. 

Larcom,  Joy.  Oriental  Vegetables:  The 
Complete  Guide  for  Garden  and  Kitchen. 
Tokyo:  Kodansha  International,  1991. 

Reily,  H.  Edward.  Success  with 
Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas.  Portland, 
Timber  Press,  1992. 

Schenk,  George.  Gardening  with 
Friends.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin,  1992. 


Schmid,  Wolfram  George.  The  Genus 
Hosta,  Giboshi  Zoku.  Portland:  Timber 
Press,  1991. 

Taylor,  Jane.  Creative  Planting  with 
Climbers.  London:  Ward  Lock,  1991.  * 

Wilson,  James  W.  Landscaping  with 
Wildflowers:  An  Environmental  Approach 
to  Gardening.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin, 
1992. 

Whitner,  Jan  Kowalczewski.  Stone- 
scaping:  A  Guide  to  Using  Stone  in  Your 
Garden.  Pownal,  VT:  Storey  Communica¬ 
tions,  1992. 
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